$2                  Th* Facts About Shakespeare

Among the first pieces of connected Latin prose
read in the Elizabethan schools was JSsop's Fables, a
collection which, after centuries of rewriting and re-
compiling for adults, had come in the sixteenth century
to be regarded chiefly as a school-book, but allusions
to which are everywhere to be found in the literature
of the day. In 2 Henry VI, DDL L 343, and Richard
II, III. ii. 129, we find references to the fable of
"The Countryman and a Snake"; in 2 Henry VI,
EQ. i. 69, and Timon of Athens, EL i. 28, to " The Crow
in Borrowed Feathers "; in 2 Henry VI, HI. i. 77, to
"The Wolf in the Sheep's Skin "; in King John, U. i.
139, to " The Ass in the Lion's Skin "; in Henry V, IV.
iii 91, to "The Hunter and the Bear"; in As You
Like It, I. i. 87, to <* The Dog that Lost his Teeth ";
in AIT* Well, II. i. 71, to " The Fox and the Grapes ";
besides a number of slighter and less definite allusions.
The most detailed fable in Shakespeare, that of " The
Belly and the Members/' in Coriolanusy I. i. 99, is de-
rived, not from Msop9 but from Plutarch's Life of
Coriolanus.

The traces of the well-known collection of sayings
from various writers called SententicB Puerttes> and
of the so-called Distichs of Goto, both of which were
commonly read in the second and third years, are only
slight* Battista Spagnuoli Mantuanus, whose Eclogues*
written about 1500, had become a text-book, is honored
with explicit mention as well as quotation in Love's
Labour's Lost, IV, ii. 95, Cicero, who was read from